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CO-OPERATIVE FICTION 


Mary E. JENNEsS 
Concord (N.H.) Senior High School 


The high-school magazine is the written forum of the 
school democracy. As such, it has a unique opportunity. 
It can encourage timid talent and use limited ability as a 
standard periodical cannot do, by making part of its fiction 
cooperative. For instance, it can publish a five-part serial 
built up in the English class-room by five different authors, 
no one of whom could have handled the complete situation 
alone. More daring still, it can in November present the 
first installment of a story worked out by the editors, and in 
December open the competition to the whole school, to let 
the tale be his who can continue it, and hers to end who can. 
Any English teacher who has suggested this will testify 
that the possibilities of the next chapter will arouse in class 
and school an enthusiasm usually accorded only to the next 
peril of Pauline. 

Now and then a standard publication does open its pages 
to a group of the like-minded who work on the same situa- 
tion in turn: witness The Eight E’s just completed in Good 
Housekeeping. But the general reader is not taken into 
partnership. The Century does not ask you and me what 
further happened to Penrod. Nevertheless, that! is exactly 
what the English teacher through the school paper may well 
do. For in that little magazine the spirit of every part of 
the school community must find room; codperative writing 
in the class-room will deepen the spirit in some particular 
corner; then the staff may re-enforce it by wise choice of 
the common product for the common delight. 
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Codperative writing will not spontaneously appear in the 
class-room. The spirit of team-work must first be culti- 
vated by the teacher. The average English section does 
not know how to share a common problem for a common 
end. The brighter pupils in particular may not want to try 
it; they can produce brilliant results by hermit fiction, and 
that method may seem to them the only way of expressing 
their individuality. To work on someone else’s plot in a cer- 
tain way, may seem to them fatal to fancy. But the brighter 
the boy, the more quickly he can be helped to see that 
building a story is like building a table; the rules of the 
craft have to be learned before one has a right to express 
originality in the design. As for the duller pupils, slower 
divisions, in the communal study of the craft lies their only 
hope of expressing much of anything. Working alone, 
they would produce stories deadly dull and similarly wrong. 
Every teacher knows the kind,—long blanks of description ; 
no conversation, no flash-lights of comment on the char- 
acter in action, no suspense at all, and a too-enlightening 
conclusion, with a moral. Yet these five things, the good 
beginning, the crisp ending, the talk that reveals character, 
the action that reveals character, the management of sus- 
pense and climax, are the simplest elements of the craft. 
They may be taught far more rapidly and profitably to 
thirty pupils who will agree to experiment together than to 
fifteen who prefer to struggle on alone. 

The place to study the craft of story-making is still where 
Jack London studied it,—in the magazines. Bring in your 
copy of the Century some Monday morning and read the 
beginning of a Penrod adventure. Stop with the first three 
paragraphs to jot down on the board the actual information 
given so far; talk it over; call for a seven-minute written 
guess as to the rest of the story. If necessary, read on 
further, answer a question or two to start the game. After 
half a dozen of their forecasts have been read, read them 
the ending and give the class the rest of the period to 
work out the whole story. They cannot help learning 
something about the first two essentials of story-writing,— 
a crisp, packed beginning, and a pointed close. 

Donald’s was the most ingenious; have him read it when 
the class meets again. Bernice has a touch of style and a 
Penrod in the family; call for hers. It would be a dead 
class that didn’t demand the original story. It would be a 
strange teacher who didn’t say something like this: 

“T will, if you'll take notes on the back of that paper when 
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you notice any big difference in the way he does it.” 

When the laughter dies down, it is time to analyze. 

What was the biggest difference? 

“Conversation!” says Bernice with a touch of author’s 
jealousy. 

“But you had some.” 

“A little. Not like that,” she concedes enviously. 

“Would you be willing to put three short paragraphs of 
yours on the board?” 

While she does that, Ross copies beside her a short 
section you had marked in the magazine. The third great 
trick of the craftsman is illustrated there before their 
eyes,—the art of interspersing character-comments and 
illuniunating action in the conversation. “He said” and 
“she said” at the end of a paragraph are suddenly felt to 
be old-fashioned. Away with them! 

“Tt-ain’t just what the feller does; it’s the way he does 
‘em,” decides Jakey. His father has a vaudeville skit on 
this week, and Jakey has followed the rehearsals. “The 
writer-feller, he ought to put in the stage-directions,” he 
figures with an appraising gleam. 

“Exactly,” you will approve of the idea, if not of the 
English. “Stage-directions is just what they are. If you 
watch good magazines for the way a good writer puts them 
in, you're due to learn a good deal. Booth Tarkington 
ought to know how. He’s been writing ever since college, and 
he’s written plays, too. He probably got a hundred dollars 
for that story. You’ve found out one reason why. 

The best reason why is of course the skilful blocking out 
of the story into scenes. That principle you will help the 
class to verify as soon as they are ready for it. The minute 
they do grasp the idea, you will know it, for they will de- 
mand to write continued stories, one “scene to a chapter.” 
Very well. Penrod is a hardy perennial. Almost anything 
might happen to him. What did happen next? They all 
want to know, for to their minds a really good writer should 
never finally slam the door on a favorite character. There 
must be another story somewhere !—Else why their demand 
for the endless juvenile series, from Rollo down to the 
Aeroplane Boys, from Elsie Dinsmore to Betty Wales, 
Remember that they themselves have never had a chance at 
their heroes before. If they didn’t like what the author did 
with them, they had to put up with it. Now it is their turn. 

They want to know what happened to Penrod, and to a 
limited extent some of them do know. He is indigenous. 
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Everybody knows him, only most of us never tried taking 
notes on him before. Out of their first half-dozen sugges- 
tions, take the best as the assignment for the next day; they 
will ferret their neighborhood for material. 

Penrod may have as many adventures as the class wants. 
Only make it clear that the next hero will be up to them. 
Perhaps a week from Monday they are ready to bring 
books out of which a hero may be bodily lifted for their 
purposes. Had anybody read anything of Owen Johnson's? 
Not the Tennessee Shad! Bring him. Exit Penrod of the 
grimy grin. Enter the Lank Intellect of Lawrenceville. 
Then for a guess, it will be one of Ralph Paine’s hard 
clean fighters, who ‘‘never knows when he is beaten.” 

So far this has all been codperative thinking on the com- 
monest principles of story-writing. When they are ready 
for more, announce the first meeting of the Codperative 
Fiction Club. Elect — not appoint —a committee on plots 
and a critic committee. To-morrow all the stories will be 
handed to this committee before school. The committee 
will consult at once, and bring the three best to read to the 
class, which will then vote which one it wants to continue. 

When the best is voted to be Jakey’s, can the earth con- 
tain him? He is first of the craftsmento receive recogni- 
tion from his public. Naturally he is bursting to do some- 
thing for it. : 

“My sister she can type-write it!” he explodes at your 
question. “And my father will give the Club a notebook 
cover to keep it in.” 

That afternoon a breathless Jakey comes running back 
from the theatre with a message. 

“My father he says what is it we want printed on the 
cover? He will have it stamped in gold letters for us if 
he knows to-night.” 

Of course Jakey looks up “codperative” in the dictionary. 
You couldn’t make him take the risk of having it stamped 
wrong—in gold lettering. 

The critic committee may change weekly if you will, but 
the story will have to be restrained or it will go on forever. 
The epic instinct has awaked. Remember there were twelve 
labors of Hercules, fifty books of the Iliad. When at last 
Bernice has completed what Jakey had begun, perhaps the 
effect is as though Mary E. Wilkins had ended a tale for 
O. Henry, but what of that? The gold-stamped notebook 
with its beautifully typed serial is the rallying-point for a 
united division. 
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If the scheme gets this far, anything will work. A story 
from your college monthly, a clever cartoon, even a bulletin 
headline will suffice to start cerebration in the plot com- 
mittee. What for fictional purposes might seem to be rock, 
they will plough until it bear. Witness the two cleverest 
stories of the year, One on Chuck’ and My Time Manager. 
Both were fertilized from the Essays of Elia. In The 
Chimney Sweeper, do you remember “the unlucky wight’ 
who intruded at the banquet in sooty disguise, and was in- 
dignantly “quoited out” when it was discovered that “all 
is not soot that looks so”? Why should he want to go any- 
how, asked the plot chairman, and there we were started 
on a story. When we had decided to transfer the scene to 
a Bootblack’s Reunion in our town, it was Bernice who 
came up after class to ask if she mightn’t tell it “on Chuck.” 

“Tt?s exactly what he would do,” she urged shyly. 

It was. Chuck is a bronze-haired tough who tramps into 
class with an air of fatal scorn for a bunch too tame to 
roughhouse. His reckless presence breathes adventure. 
Baffled pirate that he is, I knew that he would be enormously 
flattered by the recognition of his quality. He was. He 
was also startled to that degree that he actually fell into 
the notebook for the first time by writing the best second 
installment himself! True, it had to be re-written three 
times, but he knew it was worth it. 

The Time Manager grew out of a sentence in the Super- 
annuated Man: “I want some one to manage my estates in 
time for me.” Who, struggling with a heavy high-school 
schedule and a social program, has not felt the need of some 
strong and steady personality to straighten out and re- 
arrange one’s tangled time? But not all of us could write 
such clever ads, “Wanted: A Time Manager,” as the 
critics selected for the bulletin board from the first scenes 
of the story. 

Lastly, why bar a willing teacher from a codperative 
share? 

“Oh, yes, Claude, you can write that scheme for the plot 
in seven minutes. I could do it in five myself.” 

“And you sit down to try it with the rest and finish — in 
eight, while the sulky Claude booms magnificently by in 
six—which was precisely what you wanted him to do! 

“T thought of a plot last night. Would you be willing to 
try mine?—If [ll try yours? Why, yes, Jakey, if you make 
me want to.” 

Trust him. And trust the class to be unanimous in pur- 
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suit when the quarry is the teacher. asks 

On the other hand, with many pupils, the less a teacher 
knows about technique the bettier, for then he can say to 

his pupils, 

‘ “Come on into this, and see what it’s like.” 

Anybody can buy Esenwein’s books on short-story writ- 
ing, and Pitkin’s Art and Business of the Short Story, and 
then work out from his own magazine reading the few 
technical points that a class can get and use. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago offers an excellent correspondence course in 
the subject. The process of learning may produce a lenient 
pedagogue. . 

Codéperative fiction in the class-room rests soundly on 
normal pleasure of high-school age; pupils of average 
ability do like to pool their findings, to follow a moving 
goal, to add their one word more, to adventure together 
to find themselves. The test of the method is that the best 
pupils rapidly outgrow it, but at least the school has insisted 
that they share their gifts and make definite contribution. 
Very few will get a glimpse of what the short-story really 
is,—not part of a series at all, but the one inevitable incident 
of a life that sums its past and grips its future; the visible 
plank between the eternities. Profit-sharing can not hurt 
the boy who has a touch of the genius that beckons each to 
his separate star, and it can help to brighten many a lack- 
lustre eye. The hope for the average pupil, for future 
appreciation as for present attainment, lies in the gregarious 
salvation of the home-made Jliad. Even so, as Browning 
says, shall “general plenty cure particular dearth.” It is in 
the interests of the “particular dearth” that the school paper, 
generously as it will, becomes the register for each stage of 
the sharing pilgrimage. And so shall the duller ones—they 
who make up in the class-room full nine and twenty of any 
company—gain their due glory of self-expression by con- 
tinuing their variations of a common theme, down the road 
to a communal Canterbury. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The fall meeting of the Association is to be held on 
Saturday, December oth. The place of meeting is the High 


School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. The full program 
follows: " 


General Theme: The Fundamentals 
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I. 11.00. The Fundamentals in Teaching 

Literature. 
Mrs. Mary H. Down, Manches- 
ter, N. H. High School. 

II. 11.25. The Fundamentals in Teaching 
Written Composition. 
Mr. C. H. Warp, Faft School, 
Watertown, Conn. 

III. 11.45. The Fundamentals in Teaching Oral 
Composition. 
Mr. Cuaries L. Hanson, Mech- 
anic Arts High, Boston. 

IV. 12.10. Discussion — led. by Epwarp H. 
Wesster, Technical High School, 
Springfield and Francis E. 
Recar, “Springfield Republican.” 
Luncheon at 1.30* 

V. 2.45. Teaching and the Art of Criticism. 
Professor CHAUNCEY BREWSTER 
TrInKER, Yale College. 


*A fifty cent lunch will be served after the morning session in the 
lunch room of The High School of Commerce. 


Pancoast’s English Prose and Verse 


From Beowuli to Stevenson 
By HENRY S. PANCOAST 
816 pages. 8yvo, $1.75 


FRED L. Homer, Pittsburgh High Schools, Pa.; 

I believe it to be the best single volume collection for school use I am 
acquainted with, 

Joun L,. Haney, Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Tt isa pleasure to note how successfully the editor has coped with the 
really perplexing problem that confronted him in the compilation of this 
volume. He has shown rare judgment in his apportionment of the space 
to the significant writers of each epoch. 


A. L. Crossuuy, Bushwick High School, New York City: 
If could have only two books in my room T should want a dictionary 
and this edition of Pancoast. 


W. W. Reap, Flushing High School, New York City: 

I have found many old familiar friends in it, that I have been unable 
to find in other books of its kind, and that every cultivated student should 
know. The selections have been made with rare judgment and appreciation, 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
34 West 33d Street 6 Park Street 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK OSTON CHICAGO 
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is a science as well as an art, and the successful speaker is he who 
earliest realizes this. The study of oral English is only now 
attaining the popularity that it has long deserved. Only now is 
it realized that training to be successful must be begun early and 
carried on constantly, as a component part of every other study 
in the curriculum. 


ORAL ENGLISH 


By John M. Brewer 
Harvard University 


treats all the common situations in which talking plays a part, 
interviews, discussions, debates, and plays. Direct, forceful 
talking, not imitation, is always the aim. The manner, voice 
improvement, style, and delivery are all amply dealt with. A most 
indispensable book for teachers of public speaking. 

$1.00 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


MASTERPIECES OF 
THE ENGLISH DRAMA 


FELIX E. SCHELLING, General Editor 
Professor of English Literature, University of Pennsylvania. 


BEAUMONT & FLETCHER, Four plays (Schelling). 
CONGREVE. Four plays (Archer). 

JONSON. Four plays (Rhys). 

MARLOWE, Four plays (Phelps). 

MASSINGER. Four plays (Sherman). 
MIDDLETON. Four plays (Sampson). 

WEBSTER & TOURNEUR. Four plays(7horndike). 


The plays in each volume have been selected because 
they represent the best efforts of their authors in the 
varieties of drama to which each has devoted his atten- 
tion. The volumes are attractive in appearance and 
are inexpensive. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


